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For “ The Friend.” 


Visit to the Menomonies, 


The Friends who started from Philadelphia, 
in the latter part of the Fifth month, for Green 
Bay, to attend to the payment of a sum of} 
money, on behalf of the Government, to the | 
people of the mixed blood of the Menomonie 
Indians, have accomplished their errand, with 
as much satisfaction as could reasonably have 
been expected. The journey, by the route 
usually taken, is nearly fifteen hundred miles ; 
yet, the whole of it being performed by steam, 
is accomplished in a short time, with scarcely 
any fatigue. From Buffalo to Green Bay 
there is an excellent steamboat, called the 
Michigan, which, from the Fifth to the Ninth 
month, makes four trips, at about equal inter- | 


} 


vals, and affords very comfortable accommo: | 


dations to passengers. She is a geueral trader 
along the lakes and stops at various ports, and 
this, “thou; gh it adds a little to the time o rcupied 
in the voyage, varies the monotony and in- 
creases the interest, by affording a stranger 
the opportunity of seeing some of the thriving 
cities which are springing up in the northwest- 
ern portion of our extensive country, <A tra- 
veller, however, who passes, for the first time, 


much struck with the large proportion of unoc- 


eupied wilderness which still skirts their shores, 


notwithstanding the vast number of emigrants 


which have, for so many years, been pouring | 


into the United States. It is a sight which 
might quiet the nerves of those fearful ones, 


who are sometimes scared at the mighty influx. | 


We, of this generation, at any rate, are not 
likely to lack elbow room. In passing along 
the coasts, many hours will frequeatly elapse, 


without the sight of a human habitation, or! 


any indication that the thick shade of the pri- 
meval forest has been trodden by the foot of | 
man, A large part of the American side of 


ilustre of the surface. 


| side of the prospect, is rather disappointing to| lent, as honest Izaak Walton might have said, 


a traveller in search of the picturesque. Not | of piscatory and spirituous odours. Izaak was 
a mountain, nor even a lofty hill, is to be seen | as knowing in the matter of fish and especially 
from the lakes, in the nine hundred miles from | of trout, as most men of his day; yet one 
suffalo to Green Bay. ‘The shore generally | might venture, without much risk of contradic- 
rises, with a gradual slope, from fifty to, per-|tion, to aver, that it never entered into his 
haps, one hundred and filty feet in height, and | honest heart to conceive, that such trout as 
is only varied by gentle undulations. ‘The | may be seen in abundance, at this poor town 
| beauty of the waters of the lakes is however jin the American wilderness, could be caught 
some compensation for the want of variety in|in any part of the wide world. A trout of 
the shores—espec ially the waters of Lake | three feet long is no great rarity here. Those 
Huron, upon which the eye re#@ts with unceas- lof only two feet, may be bought, in quantity, 
‘ing pleasure. ‘They possess a peculiar bril-| fora small sum. ‘They offer them to you, by 
liancy, which is, probably, owing, not only to | barrow-loads, at ten cents a piece. Bat it is 
their great purity, but also to their extraordi- | the white fish that the western epicure delights 
inary depth. Many smaller lakes are equally lin ; ; and choice specimens of the finny race 
clear, but being comparative lv shallow, the|they are. In size, our shad exceeds them by 
colour of the bottom has some influence upon | a half; but then the sy fully make up that defi- 
that of the water, and, as it were, tarnishes the| ciency in quality. Invalids are said to par- 
take of them freely, dyspeptics not excepted ; 
Huron is said to be from nine hundred to| and, indeed, they form a light, nutritious, and 

a thousand feet deep, in parts, and its colour, | very agreeable food. That they are nourish- 
though not altogether of the same hue, is as/| ing, the corporal bulk of the feeders thereon, 


dark as that of the ocean, and forms a beauti- | mi ry testify. ‘They are taken in large quanti- 


ful contrast with the thin crests of its waves, | 


i ties, at all seasons of the year, thou; ah chiefly 


the broken particles of which, when scattere d | in winter, and salted for shipment; being in 
by the wind, sparkle in the sunshine like so | great request wherever known. 


;° 
many diamonds. 


While the captain of the steamer is landing 


At the upper end of this lake, the island of | his goods and driving bargains with the fisher. 


Mackinac breaks the monotony of the view 
very agreeably. It is of limestone rock, and 
rises abruptly from the water, to the height of 
three hundred feet. The surface of Huron 
being six hundred feet above the ocean level, 
the upper part of the island stands nine hun- 
dred tect above tide water and enjoys a pure | 
and bracing atmosphere. It is, accordingly, 
a place of resort, during the warm season, for 
invalids from the feverish flats of Michigan. 
The soil being thinly spread over its rocky 
face, the island enjoys the luxury of good, 
hard roads—a rarity in the rich region of the 


| West, duly appreciated by the frequenters of 
along the borders of those great inland seas, is | 


Mackinac, who count much upon the enjoy- 


ment afforded by thirty miles of rapid driving 


around its circumference, in sight of the trans- 
| parent waters of the lake. 
picturesquely perched on the edge of the lime- 
stone cliff which overhangs the town, and 
several curions formations in the rocks along 
the shore, which are objects of interest to the 
visiter. One of these, the passing traveller, 
occasionally, has the opporiunity of seeing, 
during the stay of his steamer; for Mackinac 
being a place of some small trade, goods are 
sometimes to be landed here, and, more fre- 
quently, fish to be taken aboard. The town 
| stands on the sloping base of the cliff at the 


ithe Arch-rock. 
| the town, 


There is a fort 


| men, his passengers, if tolerable pedestrians, 
} . - 7 . 
/may work their way to the nearest of the sin- 


gular rocky formations along the shore, called 
It is about halfa mile east of 
The rock is shattered limestone, 
and rises some two hundred feet above the 
water. <A portion of the face of the cliff, about 
forty feet in width, has fallen, leaving, at the 
top, a ledge, from six to ten feet in depth, which 
stretc hes, i in the form of an arch, from side to 
side of the breach. ‘The upper surface of this 
arch, or what might be called the floor of the 
bridge, is very irregular, and quite difficult to 
pass. In one place it is not more than a [oot 
in breadth. ‘The rock immediately back of 
the breach has fallen to pieces and slipped 
down through the arch, and may be seen in 
masses near the beach, and in numerous 
smaller fragments, lying at a considerable 
depth beneath the beautifully transparent wa- 
ters of the lake: so that you can ascend from 
the shore, at an angle of some thirty-five de- 
grees, under the arch, to the upper level of the 
island. The view from above is very beauti- 


ful, embracing a long reach of the lake shore 


and some richly wooded islands; that of Bois 
Blanc—pronounced Bob Long—being the 
principal, 

The atmospheric phenomena exhibited on 


Lake Erie and much the | larger part of Huron, | south-eastern part of the island, and, being | these northern waters, afford another subject 


still present this solitary aspect; and this cir- | confined to narrow limits, makes no great|of interest to the stranger. 
cumstance, with the almost uniform outline of | spread, 
the horizon, on the land as well as the w: ater | 6 fishing village of 


It is at best but a miserable looking 


The peculiar ap- 


8 | 
| ne : ed by unequal density of the 
| pearances causec y uneq' 1a C >nsi y Oo ? 
| 


some 150 houses, but redo- air, in different parts, are occas sionally seen 
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here, 
and, of course, more dense than in southern 
latitudes ; but the sun, which of a bright sum- 
mer’s day, seems to have even greater power 
than with us, by raising the temperature of | 
the earth’s surface, sometimes causes that part | 
of the air next to it, to become less dense than 
that which is above. ‘This causes unusual | 
refraction, and the direction of the rays of| 
light which convey the image of an object to 
the eye, is in some instances, so changed as 
to give rise to very startling apparitions—such 
as that of the image of a vessel in the air, sail- 
ing gaily onward, keel upward, and the sailors | 
walking the deck, like flies upon a ceiling, up- 
side down. It is not often however, that the 
traveller is treated to such a showasthis. But 
the puzzling, fantastic, and sometimes beauti- 
ful shapes assumed by the vapours which 
gather round the horizon, often attract the 
attention, admiration and wonder of the voya- 
geur. ‘To a superstitious mind, they afford 
indisputable evidence of supernatural agency. 
The Indians noticed them, with fear and rever- 
ence, and believed, that the spirits of the 
invisible world had their favourite haunts in 
these regions, where they were accustomed to 
display their wonder-working and transform- 


ing power, to the amazement and confusion of 


the inmates of this lower sphere. Hence, it is 
said, the name, Manitou, or Spirit, occurs so 


often, variously combined with the names of 


localities along these coasts. ‘The passengers 
in the Michigan had the opportunity of seeing 
some of these appearances, though not the 
most extraordinary. One of them, quite a 
novice in these regions, was not a little sur- 
prised, on the evening of the day after passing 
Mackinac, to observe a low promontory, pro- 
jecting from the northern coast, on which there 
appeared to be growing an extended line of 
trees, bearing, in the distance, a precise resem- 
blance to palms. ‘They had the same tall, 
straight, branchless trunks, topped with spread- 
ing foliage. He could not imagine, what tro- 
pical looking trees these might be, flourishing 
thus in these northern latitudes. While wonder. 
ing, he noticed, what had not struck him at 
first, that towards the base of the promontory, 
the trees were 
while the nearer they approached the point, 
the wider apart they were. 


might be, either a forest, a cloud, « 
the light was not sufficient to distinguish which. 
As the boat moved onward, it seemed as if 
more and more trees were brought into view, 
in a manner which could not well be compre- 
hended ; for she was rather receding from, 
than approaching the spot. 
tainly did multiply, in a very unaccountable 
manner, until the whole line was, by slow de. 


grees, resolved into a united phalanx of unmis- | 


takable fog. ‘This singular appearance recurred 
several times, during the continuance of twi- 
light, 
latitude extends quite into the night. At 9| 
o’clock the light of the sun was sufficient to | 
enable one without effort, to read the seconds, 
on the face of a watch. This was on the 3rd | 


of the Sixth month. It was observed, after- 


}columns would appear to shoot downward from | 


| and then the cloud would seem to be 


}and godly sincerity, they have had their con- 
|versation among men, of whose quiet and| 


crowded into a dense mass, | 
Back of the base | 


of the promontory, was a dark body, which | 
a hill—} 


But the trees cer- | 


lsketch of our departed Friend which we are | 


which in the summer season, in this| 


THE FRIEND. 


The mass of the atmosphere i is s colder, lsion, that whenever a cloud approached within ‘early training seemed lo be blesse din no com. 


a certain distance of the horizon, vertical | mon degree, They were all exemplary in 
their youth, having been favoured with the 
touches of Divine grace upon their hearts, and 
led measurably, by yielding thereto, to love 


its base to the earth. ‘These would be more} 
or less numerous, and sometimes so close to} 
each other as not to be distinguished apart, and fear their heavenly Father. They appear 
resting |to have been exemplary alike in the discharge 
‘on a dark cliff, the strata of which were per- | of their filial duties, and in their conjugal and 
|pendicular. On one evening, previous to the | maternal relations. 

\3rd, just about sunset, toward the western Hannah was the youngest daughter, and 
|shore of Lake Huron, a very beautiful display was married in the year 1800, to William 
lof this kind took place; the rays of the sun|Brown, of Thirsk. “For some time, their 
striking through the vapour and illuminating | prospects in life were those of prosperity and 
it with : so much brilliancy, that had one bee n | outward comfort; but, in a few years, the 
| coasting g off Hawaii, instead of the level shore | clouds spread over them, and she was called 
of Michig an, the conclusion would have been | to the trial of her faith under circumstances of 
lalesont irrenietli that Mauna Loa was pouring pecuniary adversity. In the former condition, 
one of its flaming cataracts into the ocean. In|! though thoughtful of and kind to the poor, she 
front of this fiery body, were, apparently, a| Was ever marked by personal industry, by 
number of small square-rigged vessels, stand- | great simplicity in all things, and by a careful 
ing in different directions, The resemblance | avoidance of needless expenditure. It is be- 

was complete,gand it was not until some of | lieved that when the change in her husband’s 
them began to take on another shape, that the | | circumstances took place, ‘she had no ground 
ideception could be detected. A few minutes | Of self-reproach,—it is certain she was not 
dispelled the brightness and dissolved the ships. | reproached by others—and she immediately 
Only a sombre fog bank remained to tell the | came down to her altered circumstances with- 
place ; out a murmur, acting the part of servant as 
well as mistress in her family ; mainly con- 
cerned, that, by their failure any one should 
lose his rightful due, or any shade should be 
cast upon their Christian profession. She 
was then the mother of five children, the ob- 
jects of her anxious solicitude. 

Soon alier this painful occurrence, they re- 
moved to Ayton, taking a small farm for their 
support, and had, for many years, an arduous 
struggle to maintain their family. in the 
requisite efforts, the wife took an important 
part, both mentally and bodily, doing all she 
; could, to save expenditure or the Jabour of 
HANNAN BROWN, ,; “tli ; 

others. Her early principles, her industrious 

Hannah Brown, of Great Ayton, Yorkshire, | habits, and her natural decision of character, 
an elder, deceased First month 17th, 1848, | were here strikingly exemplified, and ‘materi- 
aged 78 years. ally contributed to the degree of success, small 

There are not a few to whom the blessed | as it was, which attended their exertions during 
testimony might be borne, that in simplicity | the iwenty years in which they were engaged 
on the farm. Her Christian w alk, throughout 
| this long period, as it respected the training of 
her children, and her endeavours to provide 





Emptied of “ light and radiance, 


from the day 
Its glory faded utterly and gone. 


And doubt not, we should suffer the same loss 
As this weak vapour, which awhile did seem 
‘Translucent and made free of all its dross, 

If, having shared the light, we should misdeem 
That light our own, or count we hold in fee 
That which we must receive continually.” 


(To becontinued.) 
——<__ 


From the Annual Monitor for 1849. 


| practically Christian course there is but little 
to be spoken out of their own circle, when| things honest in the sight of all men, were 
It might be well, if we felt|truly exemplary. She might be spoken of in 
more deeply than we do, how cunsiderable a | the words of Solomon, “ ‘The heart of her hus- 
portion of the means provided for the edifica- | band doth safely trust in her ; she will do him 
tion of the church, consists in the practical | good, and not evil all the days of her life. She 
lessons of the life, grea by its least conspicu- | seeketh wool and flax, and worketh willingly 
ous members. ‘They leave a grateful and at-| with her hands. . . 
ltractive savour behind the ‘m, in their own | }and call her blessed.” 
circles, but we believe that this has sometimes; In the year 1831, she had a legacy left her 
| been lessened by the attempt to force the cha. | by a relation, which, (her children bei ng able 
We | to support themselves,) she thought afforde da 
trust this may not be the case in the present | competency for the maintenance of her hus- 
instance, believing that there are some lessons | band and herself; and they retired from the 
of general instruction to be found in the little ' arduous labours of the furm, to a small house 
in the villageof Ayton, ‘This change had be- 
|come the more desirable from the decreased 
bodily powers of her husband, who survived 
only ‘about three years. 

The “competency” on which this couple 
retired did not exceed £45 ($220) a year. 
| The industrious habits, however, of our Friend 
Hie had three daughters, who | bei ing unabated, she made a little addition to 


they are gone. 


Her children arise up 


racter unduly on the public attention. 


about to give, 

Hannah Brown was the daughter of the late | 
Nicholas Richardson, of Ayton, a Friend well | 
known filly years ago, as a merchant of great 
probity, muc h attac hed to, and [{ faithfully up| 
holding the Christian testimonies of our re! I] 
gious Society. 


wards, on that evening, and on another occa-| were brought up with great care, and their| her income, by knitting; and it might ocea- 
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sionally be further enhanced by a few other 
means. ‘These items, however, it is certain, 
did not very considerably increase her income, 
Yet out of it she could be hospitable, spreading 
her table occasionally, and having a spare 
bed, for her friends. She could be ‘charitable 
too: administering x to the wants of the poor | 
around her, and ever ready to sympathise with 
them under their trials. She was a subscriber 
to the Bible and Peace Societies ; to the Nation- 
al Stock ; to Ackworth School; and was ready, 
on special oocasions, as for instance, for the 
poor Irish, or the building of a school-house, 


in wealth or numbers :—they have on the con-| ington much more speedy and certain than by 
trary exhausted the soil, and become bankrupts | the route via New York and Philadelphia, 
in the midst of their overgrown plantations. | which is always pressed with business more 
“Let us look at Eastern Virginia. The| properly belonging to it, ‘The communication 
curse is upon her in its worst form. Instead |on five of the main routes will be by through 
of being the Empire State of the Union, as she| wires, and when fairly under way, Colonel 
might have been, she is fast relapsing into} Speed says he will communicate with Boston 
bankruptcy, and unless she soon throws off) without re-writing. These arrangements car- 
the galling yoke and casts aside the supercili-| ried out, more registers will be in operation in 
ous pride that enslaves her, and educates her| ours than in any other city of the United 
sons to labour and activity, she will become | States. 
the scorn and contempt of the Union, while 
other hands will pluck the harvest that is now 





New Use of Electric Telegraph. — The 


with her one, two or three pounds, as her free | hemmed in only by idleness. Emigration is | telegr: iph now gives notice of storms! For 
will offering to the several objects. ‘Thus, no| rapidly taking off the enterprising ‘from her | ex: ample, the telegraph at Chic ‘ago and Toledo 
inconsiderable portion of her means was ex- | soil, leaving only the drones behind. ‘Take a} now gives notice to shipmasters at Cleveland 
pended in the luxury of doing good; and yet, | Virginian who has a large family of sons and | | and Buffalo, and also on Lake Ontario, of the 
such was her economy, and her strict regu- - | daughters, He owns a large plant: ation and a| approach of a north-west storm. ‘The result 
larity and punctuality in all things, and so number of slaves, sufficient to eat up at least} js practically of great importance. A hurri- 
little did she expend upon herself, that she was | half they raise, After paying the overseer,| cane storm traverses the atmosphere at about 


able to lay by a few hundred pounds for unfore- 


the taxes and other expenses, he has perhaps |the rate of a carrier-pigeon, namely, sixty 


seen calls, or for her surviving children. ‘The | one-third of the produce of his plantation for| miles an hour. A vessel in the port of New 
last seventeen years of her life may be said to| himself and children. He gets along comfort- | York, about to sail for New Orleans, may be 
have been passed in ease and comfort, ehe-| ably in idleness, and perhaps educates a few | telegraphed twenty hours in advance, that a 
quered, however, by those domestic and other | of his sons at college. ‘They grew up and be-| south-west storm is advancing on the coast 
incidents to which humanity is exposed. She | come heads of families, and the farm is found| from the Gulf of Mexico. We are only on the 
was concerned for the wellare of the church, | too small for their support. They cannot think | threshold of the real substantial advantages 
and endeavoured to discharge the duty of one | of work, for that is vulgar and dishonourable,| which may be rendered by the electro-tele- 
of its overseers faithfully, The Bible was to) and would exclude them from the pale of aris-| graph 


her in all the vicissitudes of her life, the Book 
of books. She greatly loved the privilege of 
meeting with her Friends for religious worship, 
and thought it a favour that she was so near 
to the meeting-house, that, in her advanced 
age she could attend regularly. She had the 
comfort, during the last few years of her life, 
of the care of one of her affectionate daugh- 
ters. ‘Thus passed the evening of her days. 
Her life was her testimony ; and her end, in 
the humble trust of redeeming love and mercy, 
was peace. 


For ** The Friend.” 
SLAVERY. 


The Daily News speaking on the subject of | 
Slavery, and its deleterious influe nce, says: 


“ We have at this moment the singular 
spectacle of one of the greatest champions of | 
Southern Rights, giving tone and stre ngth to 


the Free Soil party of the North, ‘The advo- | 


cates of Slavery accuse Col. Benton of unwor- 
thy and ambitious aims—of revengeful motives 


—of inconsistency and treachery. All we} 


care to know is that the iron shaft of Progress | 
is sunk deep into the heart of the Sout h, and | 
we [eel assured that in due time it will abun- 
dantly fulfil its mission. When man was 


driven forth from the garden of Eden for dis- | 


obedience, his Maker decreed that he should 


till the earth with his hands, and earn his | 


bread by the sweat of his brow. By a com- 
pliance with this command, he would still in- 


crease and multiply, not only in numbers, but | 


secure wealth and enjoyment. Southern 
slavcholders have set aside the obligation which 
the Creator imposed, by making labour a 
shame and a dishonour. In return they have 
experienced the punishment which such dis- 
obedience deserves. With the greatest natu- 


ral resources possessed by any country on the | 


globe, they have not increased and multiplied 





tocratic society. ‘Their wealth chiefly consists 


in land, which being in little demand, would Seeds.—Length of time in which seeds may 
scarcely sell at any price. ‘They have not the 


. a | be safely trusted to germinate, if properly 
means to purchase additional labour, (i. e+ kept :—Parsnip and rhubarb, two years ; beans 
slaves,) and of course have only to depend on} ...4 peas, two or three; carrot, nasturtium, 


‘ ora ee ee ee mustard, parsley, lettuce, three or four; pep- 
tion of the soil remains unproductive ; ; and this| | per, salsify, radish, endive, egg-plant, cabbage, 


state of ane continuing in aie one a few spinach, tomato, turnip, four or five ; aspara- 
years, effort becomes unavoidable, no re gus, onion, celery, okra, broccoli, cauliflower, 
how distasteful. A part of the plantation is ; 


| five or six; beet, cucumber, gourd, melon, 

sacrificed for a mere nominal sum; and the | squas sh, pumpkin, corn, and other grains, six 
more e nterprising sons take their le save of the | ito ten ye ars, or longe or It is impossible to 
paternal roof to procure a more independent | , say how long seeds may be made to preserve 
subsistence with their hands, where labour is} j,o;- yj tality with proper care; but it is cer 
as ? = 

| not dishonurable, The improvident of course | tain any sort may be spoiled in one year, by 

. . be . , 

lremain, idle and unproductive, except in the | 4. imp or heat. The great secret in keeping, 


,< , . >¢ v7 > , c Cc eC; , . 
— ol a fore new familes, to 2 noean he is s to have them well matured, and kept cool 
| ‘ { > » y ce e > 
| wants and lessen the resources as before, ant and dry.—Late Paper. 


'thus the § first family’ is finally obliged to emi- 
grate to some new State, where land is cheap, 
and where labour and respectability are not 
continually at war with each other.” 


—=> 


——_——- 


For “ The Friend.” 
The Devil’s Mail. 


We know not where the following shrewd 


—=< > 





}and instructive article came from, but we cut 
it out of a late paper, and think it worth pre- 
serving and practising upon. 


The Telegraph.—The following from the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Herald, will give some idea | 
of the extension of telegraph in the United | 
States :—Strange as it may anes within the} “It is related in the biography of 
coming year Cleveland will be the centre of| Samuel Haynes, the coloured preacher, that 
telegraphic operations for the United States. |some of his students having been slandered 








Miles,| for their religious activity and zeal, went to 
One to Boston, via Ithica and Albany, 600 | him with their complaints, expecting his sym- 
; «6 New York City, 600 | pathy and protection, After a pause, Samuel 
“ Cincinnati, 250 | Haynes observed, ‘| knew all this before.’ 
‘“ St. Louis, 620 |* Why then,’ said one, ‘did you not inform 
| #6 Pittsburg and Wheeling, 250 jae * Because,’ said he, ‘it was not worth 
“ Chicago, 500 | communicating ; and | tell you plainly, once 
And west of Chicago about 800 | for all, my young friends, it is best to let the 
| de vil carry his own mail, and bear his own 

Total, 3420 | expenses.’ 
A line to Saltimore and Washington via| There is much wisdom in this remark, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Wheeling, will land it is capable of a variety of ap plications, 





| render the transmission of messages to W ash- When assaults are made upon any one in 
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points where he is sustained by a conscious- 
ness of right, in a vast majority of cases silence | 
is the most effective defence. For in order to 
a formal refutation of slander, he must first ex- 
tend the publication of it; that is, must sustain 
the expense of carrying the devil’s mail, and 
convey to many the information which they 


would not otherwise have had, that he has| 


been subject to imputations of wrong. And as 
a ‘lie will travel from Maine to Georgia while | 
truth is putting on its boots,’ there is little en- | 
couragement to run down a falsehood by an| 
earnest refutation. And yet, with rare excep- 
tions, it is not needful; a little faith and 
patience will serve one quite as well as labour- | 
ed vindications. Habitual integrity is the best | 
defence. 


lustre. 


| [of our citizens] may be maniiested by suitable 


Let a foul breath be breathed upon a labour under bond: 1ge,—thi it the blessing 
a diamond, and it will soon regain its wonted | of liberty, the gift of the Supreme Being to 
| mankind by nature, may no longer be with- 


THE FRIEND. 


“ We therefore, in behalf of those we repre- 
sent, earnestly request that you will take their 
‘afflicting situation into serious and weighty | 
| conside ration ; and enact such law or laws i in| 
that respect as you in your wisdom shall judge 
most conducive to the entire abolition of sla- | 
very. 

* As it has pleased the allwise Disposer of | 
jevents, again to favour this country with the 
/ restoration of peace, we esteem it our duty to 
| embrace the present opportunity, and make 
this application to you in behalf of personal 
liberty, earnestly desiring that the gratitude 


ae ts of justice,—that the general joy may not | 
» longer interrupted by the sighs of those who | 





“«S. Haynes once practiced on this principle | held from any of our fellow-men.” 


as follows :—An unprincipled man overtook 
him in the road, and said, ‘ 


On the presentation of this memorial, 


Mr. Haynes have | committee was appointed in the sensi 


you heard the scandalous re ports that are| who prepared a bill in accordance therewith, 


abroad about you? 
have heard nothing.’ 


He calmly replied, ‘ 1} 
The man proceeded in 


profane and abusive language, to give details|Second month for action. 


and allege that they were true; and that they 
would rain his character. Mr. Haynes walk- 
ed on in silence till he reached his own house, 
when he turned to the+slanderer and said, 
*¢ Well, Mr. , you see what disgrace 
my conduct has brought upon me, according 
to your own account. I want you to take 
warning from me to forsake your evil course 
and save your character from disgrace.’ They 
parted. But the next day the man came with 
a humble acknowledgment, asking forgiveness. 
Thus did assaults give new lustre to his cha- 
racter. 








“ Assailed by scandal and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was a blameless life, 
And he that forged, and he that threw the dart, 
Had each a brother's interest in his heart.” 


a ee 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 5.) 


Moses Brown having cleared his own hands 


of the iniquity of holding his fellow men in| manity requires that children declared free, as | 





‘| ration that the holding men in slavery, which 


That bill being reported to the House, was re- 

ferred to the session to be held in the following 
When it came up 
for discussion, the Friends who signed the me- 
morial were present, and were allowed to offer 
vocally their reasons in favour of the passage 
of the bill produced, Although a majority of 
the members of the legislature, and a great 
proportion of the citizens of Rhode Island, 
were opposed to slavery in any form, yet the 
commercial men being by self-interest set pow- 
erfully at work, exercised an influence adverse 
to the bill as originally framed. ‘The bill as 
passed has a preamble, in which the right of 
all men to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness is first set forth, followed by the decla- 


by the permission of the law, and unrestrained 
custom, was prevalent, “is repugnant to this 
principle, and subversive of the happiness of 
mankind,—the great end of all civil govern- 
ment.” 

It then provides, that no one born in that 
State ‘‘on or afier the Ist of March, a. pb. 
1784, shall be deemed or considered as ser- 
vant for life or slave.” “ And whereas hu- 
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|paupers, when they require aid. 
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ipel the respective towns thus to pay for the 


education of these children, the bill, to encour- 
age owners to manumit their slaves, provides 
that all set at liberty under forty years of age, 


i shall, if at the time of their emancipation sound 


in body, be supported by the public as other 
This bill 
was passed “ February 26th, 1784,” by both 
Houses of the Legislature. The same day 
they also resolved that the law of 1774, 
permitting slaves from Africa who had been 


| offered for sale in the West Indies, and found 


no purchaser there, to be sold in the colony, be 
repealed. ‘ And that for the future no negro 
or mulatto slave be brought into this State to 
be disposed of or sold under any colour or 
pretext whatever, any law, custom, or usage 
to the contrary anywise notwithstanding.” 

The part of the original bill which the **com- 
mercial influence” succeeded in getting erased, 
was one prohibiting any vessel clearing out of 
their ports to the coast of Africa for slaves. 
At that time Newport had the dishonourable 
distinction of being the place of fitting out of 
most of the ** American slavers.” 

In the year 1786, Elisha Kirk being on a 
religious visit in New England, made the 
following memorandum under date of Sixth 
month 27th: * We lodged at Moses Brown’s, 
a Friend who was convinced, and joined our 
Society about ten or twelve years ago. He 
had formerly been a Baptist, and very active 
in the affairs of Government, but has given up 
to the cross, which crucifies to the world. He 
is a man of great parts, and a large estate; he 
is also a very useful man in Society, though 
he makes but very little appearance. | think 
he is the most like Anthony Benezet of any I 
now remember. [is wile is also one of the same 
stamp.” Respecting his labours on the 7th of 
Seventh month, Elisha wrote, ‘ Next day, in 
company with Moses Brown made several 
family visits in Providence, leaving matters as 
they in simplicity arose. In one family, 1 was 
led to speak on the danger of those who had 
known good beginnings, setting down by the 
way, and taking up a rest, short of the true rest, 
instancing the children of Israel, formerly,— 
the primitive church, and many gloriously be- 
/ gon reformations of such, who, beginning in 


bondage, was prepared, as the Lord led him, | aforesaid, remain with their mothers a conve: | the Spirit, degenerated into externals, and sat 
to labour availingly to induce those who still | nient time from and afier their birth, to enable| down short of the true rest, which was pre- 


held slaves to give them their freedom. 


| the refore those who claim the services of such | pared by the Lord for those who were still 


He was an active member of committees of | mothers to maintain and support such children | | pressing forward toward the top of the moun- 


the Yearly Meeting and Meeting for Sufferings i in a becoming manner, it is further enacted| tain of his holiness. 


of New England, “appointed at different times 
to petition those in authority in the States of | 


Rhode Island’and Massac huseits, to pass laws| reside and are settled. 


that such support and maintenance be at the | 
| expense of the respective towns where these 
Provided, however, 





While I was speaking, I 
observed a young woman present was much 
affected, which she endeavoured to hide till I 
was done, by turning herself away; afier 


for the abolition of slavery in their respective | that the respective town councils may bind out| which, she left the room and stayed out till she 


territories. 


In the Twelfth month, 1783, he| such children as apprentices, or otherwise pro-| had a little recovered. 


On her return, Moses 


with five other Friends, presented an address | vide for their support and maintenance at any | Brown tenderly spoke a few words to her in 


to the legislature of Rhode Island on this sub- 
ject. ‘The paper thus concludes : 

‘** We are sensible the slavery of the negro, 
js not an evil which has taken its rise in the 
present day,—but the late public calamities 
and afflictions have tended to open the eyes of | 
the people, and to convince them of the oppres- 
sion which has been exercised. It may there- 
fore remain a national evil, with accumulated | 


guilt, if measures are not seasonably taken to 


provide for their redress. 





time afier they arrive at the age of one year, 
and before they arrive to their respective ages | 
of twenty-one and eighteen. 
is the earnest desire of this assembly that such | 
s| children be educated in the principles of mo- 
rality and religion, and instructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, Be it therefore enact- 
ed by the authority aforesaid, that due and 


| much brokenness, withal informing her that it 
was nol our prac tice to give information before- 


And whereas, it| | hand of the state of any to Friends who were 


travelling. With this she was exceedingly 
overcome, so that she could not forbear crying 
out aloud. I was afterwards informed she had 
been religiously inclined from her childhood ; 

and when about twelve years old, had joined 


adequate satisfaction be made as aforesaid, for| the Baptists, and been baptized ; but not finding 


such education and instruction.” 





full satisfaction, had latterly left them, and had 


Alter providing for an examination to com-] not joined any religious society.” 
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This inward revelation whereby one person | 
is made to know the condition of another, and 
enabled rightly to speak to it, is not understood | 
by the world. In the present day of * tran- 
scendental” speculation, and mesmeric phanta- | 
sies, all such incidents as the above are classed 
by “ would-be” philosophers, as natural results 
of some scarcely developed power of mind. | 
The tendency of the philosophy of the present 
day appears to be, to lead the world to believe | 
in everything mysterious, and heretofore con- | i 
sidered supernatural, but to strip off all that | 
connects them with a providential influence. | 
This all-believing infidelity which took its rise 
in Germany, and seems to have spread itself 
over the civilized world, professes to be 
very liberal towards all sects and all opinions 
[t even admits Christianity to have truth in it, 
although its attempt to show this is wrapped | 
up in such an outward cloaking of opake lan- 
guage, that the matter-of-fact portion of the} 
community do not really understand it. 

The Christianity of the New Testament,—| 
the doctrine which the Society of Friends have 
ever held,—is spiritual in its nature, yet practi- 

cal and heart-cleansing in its operation. The! 
true believer knows the verity of the doctrine | 
he advocates, from an internal evidence, a 
heart-directing, heart-supporting experience of | 
the operation of the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He feels that he has a light within 
given to him as a guide, which as he follows 
it will direct him in all things need{ul to salva- 
tion. He knows,—for his own experience con- 
vinces him of the truth,—that the Lord Jesus 
Christ, has and does yet qualify his faithful 
ministers to speak a word in season to the 
flock. ‘That he still opens states and condi- 
tions to them, enabling th<ci to minister to the | 
particular need of those who hear. 
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‘them, He prayed on behalf of a dear brother, 
who was going to a distant country, and with 
his life in his hand,—and expressed his faith 
that the Lord would be with him and lay out 
his work, day after day ; that he would enable 
him to perform acceptably what was designed 
| for him to do; and return him to his family 
land friends with the reward of peace ; giving 
him to experience Him who had been his morn- 
ing light, to be his evening song. But he 
stated “that i in his absence, the sword would be 
near his house,—the dead bodies lying in the 
streets, —but neither hurt nor harm should befal 


Friend was drawn into public supplication “| 


| his family ; for the Lord would encamp about 
|them and preserve them, as in the hollow of 
-| his hand from the rage and fury of the enemy. 


This opening was in a remarkable manner 
verified. His residence was in Antrim, and 


| during the battle at that place, whilst he was 


in America, the insurgents planted their can- 
non before his door. His family endeavoured 
to escape from the place, but owing to the 
crowd around they could not effect it. They 

all succeeded in returning to the house, exe ept 
the son, who for a time took refuge in the 
stable, 
and one of them venturing thither, brought | 
him in safety to the rest. The rebels being 
vanquished, ‘the family were in great danger 


}of being injured by the victorious party. 





Orders were issued that the part of the town 
in which they resided should be destroyed ;| 
but one of the daughters applying to the 


commanding officer to know if their house 


was to be burnt, he commanded that the houses 


around it should be racked, and it saved. 


Many attempts were made to plunder them, 
but not a shilling’s worth was taken from 


Not only them, and none of them sustained the Slightest | 


so, but that he does at t.mes reveal in a remark- | injury. 


able manner to them, his secret things. 

In the year 1752, Catharine Phillips was ill 
in Scotland, and a report spread in England 
that she had there deceased. Samuel Fother- 
gill was at the time in London to attend the 
Yearly Meeting. He had heard the rumour, 
and one day a woman Friend came to bring 
him information which seemed to confirm the 
statement, On hearing it, Samuel was quiet 
for a time, when he [elt an internal assurance 
which enabled him in humble confidence to 
bid the Friend tell her informer from him, that 
Catharine Payton was not dead. This asser- 
tion was speedily confirmed. 

There is an anecdote recorded concerning 
that valuable minister Joseph Gill, to this effect. 
He was travelling on a religious visit, when 
he felt a stay on his mind to proceeding, and 
a belief that it would be right for him to return 
directly home. He did so, and found his wife 
dying. How grateful must he have felt to his 
almighty C: iretaker, who had thus through the 
directing influences of his Holy Spirit, brought 
him once more to see and to be with his be- 
loved companion, before she was forever re- 
moved from this state of existence ! 

Gervase Johnson, a ministering Friend of 
Ireland, towards the close of the last century 

was liberated to pay a religious visit to Ame- 
tiea, Before leaving his native country he 
aitended a Quarterly Meeting, in which a 


(To be continued.) 





Selected. 
LET US GIVE THANKS. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


Let us give thanks with grateful soul, 
To Him who sendeth all: 

To Him who bids the planets roll, 
And sees a “ sparrow fall.” 

Though grief and tears may dim our joys, 
And care and strife arrest, 

*Tis man, too often, that alloys 
The lot his Maker blest; 

While sunshine lights the boundless sky, 
And dew-drops teed the sod— 

While stars and rainbows live on high— 
Let us give thanks to God. 


We till the earth in labour’s health, 
We plant the acorn cup; 

The fields are crowned with golden wealth, 
The green tree springeth up ; 

The sweet, eternal waters gush 
From fountain and from vale ; 

The vineyards blush with purple flush, 
The yellow hop leaves trail ; 

And while the harvest flings its gold, 
And cowslips deck the sod— 

While limpid streams are clear and cold, 
Let us give thanks to God. 


The flower yields its odour breath, 
As gentle winds go past; 

The grasshopper that lurks beneath 
Chirps merrily and fast ; 


His sisters soon found where he was, | natives, 


| houses not very ample, yet having 


21 
The ring dove coos upon the spray, 
The larks full anthems pour ; 
The bees start with a jocund lay, 
‘The waves sing on the shore ; 
Hosannas fill the wood and wild, 
Where human steps ne'er trod ; 
And nature, like an unweaned child, 
Smiles on its parent, God. 


Say, brothers, shall the bird and bloom 
‘Thus teach, and teach in vain? 

Shall all the love-rays that illume, 
Be lost in clouds of pain? 

Shall hearts be dead and vision blind 
To all that mercy deals? 

Shall soul and reason fail to find 
The shrine where instinct knees ? 

Ah, no! while glory lights the sky, 
And beauty paints the sod— 

While stars and rainbows live on high, 
Let us give thanks to God. 


ee 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


SENECA INDIANS. 


(Continued from page 13.) 


“Seventh month Ist.—One of the chiefs 
was here this aliernoon, with whom | had con- 
versation relative to the present state of the 
He much regretted the great opposi- 
tion to the school, and said many ‘of the young 
men wished to build a school-house, and have 
the school put in operation ; he regretted the 
time lost by the children through the opposi- 
tion. Their situation, it was remarked, was 
an unfavourable one; for whilst | heard that 
many Indians residing in different places at a 
great distance, were making many improve- 
ments, here they spent much of their time in 
contention, instead of availing themselves of 
the aid that was offered. 

4*2nd.—So far as the Allegheny Indians 
have availed themselves of the “advantages of 
the labours of Friends, their present condition, 
contrasted with their original modes of procur- 
ing a subsistence, is much improved, and shows 
the benefits of industry and the proper methods 
of farming. When they relied mainly upon 
the chase fora supply of ‘food, instead of tilling 
the land, and raising sheep and cattle, they 
were not unfrequently subjected to great sul 
fering. ‘This was exemplified in an incident 
related to the teacher by one of the Indians, 
When he was a lad about fifteen years old, he 
went in company with nine other natives on a 
hunting party ; their provision became exhaust- 
ed, and not succeeding in taking any game, 
they were without food for five or six days, 
with the exception of some berries on which 
they subsisted. 

** After suffering much from almost a state 
of starvation, when the Indians succeeded in 
taking a plentiful supply of game, it is quite 
probable they ate to excess, their imperfectly 
cooked meat, and no doubt often without bread, 
or much other vegetable diet. And although 
compared with the luxuries of a dense civilized 
population, their tables may be considered 
meagre in variety, and the furniture of their 
generally 
at command a regular ‘supply of wholesome 
food, their houses tight and warm, their bed- 
ding and clothing sufficient to defend them 
from the intensity of cold, and to keep them 
comfortable, their condition must be greatly 
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meliorated, when we look back to their wig- 
wam residences, lying on the ground, or upon | 
dry leaves. 


and after the close of the sitting, one of them that were so inclined, got into the practice of 
| wished to know how they were to conduct drinking liquor, and as soon as they became 
themselves ; for the opposition party were so able to talk a little English, they were exceed- 
*‘ 6th.—Several of the chiefs were here to- | entirely determined to carry their views into ingly saucy, and impertinent. ‘They had con- 
day, and in the course of conversation, they | effect, that he thought they would not be willing c luded at their late council, that it was not 
queried why they had been recommended to | those who are anxious for improvement should proper for their people to get into such habits ; 
be so careful in all their movements; and in-| remain on the Reservation, unless they would and they had now come to my house, to fore- 
quired whether their proposal of going on with | accede to the views of those who desired to warn me from going on their land to teach 
the school-house was approved. They were} continue in their former customs. He was/school; and if that party of the natives should 
told that the opposition party were watching! recommended not to say much to the opposite come and request me to attend to the children 
them closely, and if they acted improperly in| party, respecting their relinquishing their old who are anxious therefor, he wished me not to 
anything, it would be a disadvantage ; and as| habits, but quietly attend to his business, and comply with their request, but tell them, that 
it respected the school, their endeavours to| | believed the y would be enabled to get along; Kiantwahky was not satisfied they should go 
progress therewith, were approved ; but if much! and as it respected the school-house they were|on. Te kiando said, their minds continued as 
opposition should be continued, it was thought! now building, if the opposite party should set they were, when he was last here in company 
Friends would be willing a school-house should | fire thereto, | requested them not to resent it ;|with the three chiefs ; they felt satisfied with 
be erected at Tunesassah,—which appeared to | one of them replied, that he would not. ‘what the Quakers had done for them, and 
be satisfactory to them. | “18th.—I went to Great Valley in com-| wished no further attention might be paid to 
*“10th.—The Indians concluded to com-!| pany with one of the natives, (a distance of them by Friends, as it had now been 23 years 
mence building a school-house, and requested | about 16 miles,) to measure a piece of land he since Friends first came here, and the Indians 
the teacher to come to ‘Tunewanna, and select} had employed a person to chop for him, and did not improve much, and they now wished 
a site for the building, that formerly occupied | on our way thither had much conversation on Friends to withdraw from any further attention 
having beena rented house. He accordingly set | various subjects, somewhat to my satisfaction. |to them, as they must have spent much money 
out the next day for the purpose, and on his way | On my return after measuring the land, I saw in endeavouring to improve them : that I might 
through the Reservation, felt great opposition | several of the natives working at the school-|feel myself at liberty to return to my native 
in the minds of many of the natives towards| house at Tunewanna, who appeared pleased place, if | wished it, and they would feel satis- 
him ; one of whom inquired of him whither he| to see me. We met Tekiando, a chief of the fied therewith ; that at the council held yester- 
was going, and upon what business; to both | opposition, who spoke to me apparently friend-|day, the women had requested strongly, that 
questions the teacher replied plainly, and did | ly, and said there was to be a council on the| ‘the Quaker might not be permitted to come on 
not know but he would have been assaulted} morrow; and the day following he intended| their lands ; and as for the school. house that 
and beaten by them; that however did not|}coming over to my dwelling, to which | ex-| Was now building, some of the natives might 
take place. He passed on through the | presse d myself satisfied. [ stopped at the | occupy it asa dwelling. If, said he, afier all 
Indian village, and fell in company “with a| habitation of one of the natives, a very indus. | this, | persisted in coming on their land_to 
very intelligent Indian, about 30 years of age, trious man, who told me he had understood all|teach their children, and any of the Indians 
who discovered in conversation, that his|the white people had been removed from off| should assault me, it would be my own fault ; 
mind was in some degree enlightened, on the | the Reservation at Buffalo, including the school- | |and they strongly desired I should continue at 
subject of Divine worship ; and that he lament-| master and preacher, and he felt fearful it| ‘Tunesassah, or return to Philadelphia, as I 
ed the depraved condition of their people. He} would be the case at Allegheny. I met two) |thought best. I told Kiantwahky, that | knew 
said that himself and others of the natives were | young natives dressed up and riding on horse: | lof but one plan to remove their difficulty, as it 
uneasy with the manner their brethren con-| | back ; ; I spoke to them, but felt very much tried | was impossible for me to pay attention to what 
ducted, when collected in a meeting capacity, | at the manner they were spending their time, |both parties said. For one part was anxious 
on account of their being in the practice of| and I requested a chief who was accompany- | the school should go on, and the other party 
singing, which he believed was not profitable ;| ing me, to use his endeavours to induce the | opposed thereto, and how should | act in the 
because m many of them sang what was not true | young men to alter their habits and go to| case? I remarked also to him, supposing Te- 
as it respected themselves ; and he desired it | |W ork, as it was a matter of serious consequence | |kiando should send a messenger to his house, 
might be relinquished, and that the Indians} to them, that they should be daily employed | requesting his attendance at Cold Springs, and 
would follow what the Quakers had advised! at some useful business, instead of living in| another person send word to him, that it was 
them to. Some of their people he said pro-| idleness. | have been again renewedly satisfied | their wish he should not come, how would he 
fessed a wish to do so, and yet did not use|in my mind, that the way to improve these | act in such acase? But, said IJ, if both par- 
their endeavours to put it in practice. They | people, i is to be familiar and intimate amongst|ties were to get together, and conclude upon 
also professed to be pleased with the Presi- | | them, and go as it were into their very closets, | some one course for them all to pursue, I should 
dent’s recommendation, but still did not adhere | and useendeavours to become entirely acquaint. then feel satisfied therewith. Much was said 
to it as fully as might be done. He also ob- | hes with them. by them on the above and other subjects ; but 
served their people 1 regarded the marriage cove-| — **20th,—Early this morning, Ki-an-twah-ky | the principal theme was, to forbid me coming 
nant too lightly ; men -and their wives se parate A and Tekiando, two of the chiefs opposed toon their land to teach school. After they left, 
from each other fre quently, and as yet the| improvements, came to my dwelling; after [|| was engaged the greater part of the day in the 
Nation had no remedy for it. ‘These things | had eaten breakfast, Ki-an-twah-ky requeste od | hay- field ; ; ‘and during the course of it, differ- 
claimed their immediate attention, and ere lon; g| me to sit down, as he had something Ms say to| ‘ent natives favourable to improvement came to 
he expected there would be a council, in which| me. He commenced by inquiring, what the} me, with whom I had satisfactory interviews. 
they intended to use their endeavours to have | conclusion was respecting my continuing here, 
some of the difficulties removed. The teacher| when the Friend and his “family left this place| 
felt much for this young man, and imparted to| last spring. I replied, that w hen our Friends 
him some counsel that arose in his mind, jat Philadelphia sent us word, to rent the pre-| Judge Jay's Review of the Mexiean War. 
which appeared to afford him satisfaction. The| mises at Tunesassah, they requested me to 
teacher met with the chiefs at Tunewanna,! continue there. He then said that he had 
and pointed out to them where he thought | lately returned from Tonewanta, where a large|_ This Review, a duodecimo volume of nearly 
would be a suitable site for the school- house, | council had been held of the Six Nations, and 350 pages, has met with so much favour as an 
and after having had some conversation re- lsome had attended from Canada. In that | able, impartial and thorough “ Review of the 
turned home. council they had taken into consideration the}! Mexican War,—its Causes and Consequences,” 
“ 15th.—Whilst sitting in my retirement} present situation of the Indians, and found that} that friends of peace, anxious to put a work of 
this morning, three of the natives came in and| many of their people were disposed to follow|such standard authority, on a theme of such 
sat with me ; their company was satisfactory ;| the customs of the white people; and those| general interest, within the reach, especially of 


(To be continued.) 
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students and literary men, for permanent ref- ‘age, being in the garden alone and very sor- | 
erence, have contributed for this purpose such | rowful on account of the evil | knew there was 
an amount of funds, that we are enabled here- | in the world, I said, ‘O, why did you [Adam 
by to offer gratuitously a copy to every Lite- | and Eve] do that which was forbidden, so that 
rary Institution, to every Literary Society in| all the evil and all the trouble that are in the 
such institutions, or elsewhere, which has aj world, are in consequence of your disobedi- 
permanent library. ‘The work may be had onjence! | would not have done so.’ ” 
application, either to the subscriber, 21 Corn-| It would appear from some of her remarks, 
hill, Boston, or to William Harned, 61 John | that she was in the practice of attending the 
St., New York, or to Josiah Tatum, 50 North} Episcopal worship, but afier some time she 
Fourth St., Philadelphia. We should be glad | went to the meetings of the Wesleyan Metho- 
to furnish at once a thousand libraries each | dists, where she at times felt some good, But 
with a copy of what so many have character- | the grace of God which had appeared in her 
ized as “an admirable and masterly work,” a 
work which even a Southern officer 
Mexican war regarded as so able, candid and | man, to seek after a nearer and more intimate 
just, that he wished a copy was in the hands| acquaintance with the God of her life. “1 
of every reader in the nation, and which has | would wish,” says she, “to be particular in 
been received with so much favour that 9000 | writing down some remarkable occurrences of 
copies have been issued, and mostly circulated, 
in less than five months, |the Lord to me in my tender years. My heart 
Georce C. Beckwirn, has been bowed before the Lord and my soul 
Sept. 12, 1849. Sec. Am. Peace Soe.| poured forth in th anksgiving, at the remem- 
(<> Papers friendly to the. cause of Peace, | brance thereof, and | have said, Thou hast 
will confer a favour by publishing the above. | called me from my birth to be thy servant.” 
G. C. B, When about eight years old, hearing a ser- 
mon on the sufferings and death of Christ for 


heart to bring salvation to her soul, was at 


For “ The Friend.” 


weeping, and great love was begotten in her 


LOVEDAY HENWOOD. heart toward God.’ 


A pamphlet, giving some account of the life She observes that “ the way in which her 
and religious experience of this interesting wo- | | heavenly Father wrought on her mind was 
man, has been placed in our hands; and as | remarkable to her ;’ “he drew me 
the means by which it pleased the Lord to lead | | from the * Lo here is Christ, and Lo he is 
her out of the activity of the natural mind, | there,’ revealing himself in spirit, and showing 
and give her a sight and sense of the nature} me that those who worship Him must worship 
of pure spiritual religi on, are instructive, tend- | him in spirit. I knew no interruption to this 
ing to confirm the truth and Divine origin of| feeling of love to him. My soul breathed 
the precious testimonies which our religious unto God, so that in reference to prayer, | 
Society is called to uphold, we have thought | knew neither beginning nor end. 
some abstracts from her narrative might | be| I stated times for devotion, nor do I remember 


usefully introduced into the columns of * The | bowing the outward knee all the time of this| 


Friend.” 
She was born in the parish of Cubert, in} was my life and my breath. 


Cornwall, the 19th of Kighth month, 178 88,| would s set me at some little employment, und 


and her parents being in ‘low circumstances, | when we were alone | used to ask her to tell} 
could not give her the ‘advant age of much edu-| me about the prophets and apostles and Jesus 


cation. Her condition in the world was hum-| Christ, which she readily did, for she knew 
ble, but He who is no respecter of persons was|the Scriptures well. My little heart would 
pleased very early life to visit her by his| breathe forth unto God, and rejoice in him to 
Holy Spirit, and incline her heart to love and | hear of all his wonderful works to the children 
follow Him. She says: lof men. Instead of joining other children in 


“T remember when a very little child, to| play, | would sit on the threshold of the door|S 
have thought it wrong for any to be absent/| for better light, and read the Bible until moon. | | 


from .attending, twice on each First-day, for|light in the summer season. My love in- 
worship, looking at some who I thought had| creased both for the souls and bodies of peo- 
no excuse for absence but disinclination. ‘The| ple, and manifested itself -in little acts of kind- 
Spirit of the Lord began to draw my mind in} ness, according to my age. If I heard any 
love to Jesus Christ, when very young, but || one swear or take the holy name of God in 


did not then kuow what it was that melted my | vain, | would go into the house sorrowful, and | 


little heart, and brought it iyto tenderness and | pour forth my soul unto God in strong mental 
love. ‘When I was a child, I thought as alcries and supplications for their redemption 
child.’ I well remember one day being made|and salvation. O the engagement of my heart 
sorrowful when thinking of the unkindness of} in prayer, even to agony at times, on behalf 
the Jews amongst whom Jesus Christ was ;|of my dear mother, that she might be saved, 
that the foxes had holes and the birds of the] for | knew that she was living ‘according to 
air had nests, but He had not where to lay his| the course of this world.” 

head. At the same timé feeling much love} Under the teachings of the blessed Spirit of | 
and tenderness toward Him, | said in my heart, 
‘If Jesus were here now, he should have my|tinued to grow in grace and in the love of 


bed to sleep in, (because | thought it the best,)| God, and to enjoy communion with Him, until| with whom he was acquainted 


and I would sleep in another.’ At this tender|the adversary of all good tempted her to look 


in the| work, leading her from all dependence upon 


my childhood, and the gracious visitations of 


sinners, she ** was melted into tenderness and | 


2 to himself, | 


Neither had | 


highly favoured season, for to breathe to God | 
My mother | 


‘from this heavenly Guide to see, and copy 
after, what others were doing. “1 began, 
she says, “to look at the Me thodists, that the Ly 
kneeled down and made prayers. | began to 
reason about it, that | had not done so, but as 
they did it, it must, | thought, be right. But 
I knew not how to do it.” ‘Then it was sug- 
gested to her to have a book to pray from; 
and giving way to these reasonings and insinu- 
ations, she desired her mother to buy her a 
book that had prayers in it, which she did. 
Her remarks on what followed, are worthy of 
particular notice, clearly illustrating the dan- 
ger of turning to outward and formal observ- 
ances, slighting the holy light of Jesus in the 
soul. ‘ When I had obtained my book, I re- 
tired alone and kneeled down to pray. I read 
them over and felt disappointed. My mind 
was not comforted or refreshed. | still con- 
tined however to use my book, because | would 
do as others did. The practice brought lean. 
ness into my soul, and that holy fervour toward 
God which had prevailed there, abated and 
declined, as | continued thus to act.” 

In recurring to this circumstance in after 
life, under a sense of the loss she had thus 
|sustained, she makes the following address, 
“My dear young friends, the children of 
|Friends, you are highly favoured! Your 
|heavenly Father mercifully instructs you by 
his indwelling Word, and through his servants, 
‘that He is a Spirit, and those that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 
|The Word is nigh unto you, even in your 
heart and in your mout h; ; that Word which 
reproves for evil, and is a swift witness against 
evil doings. This, in other wards, is the Li: ght 
of Jesus Christ, who himself declares, ‘1 am 
the light of the world.’ This light shines in 
| the dark heart, and makes manifest there the 
| works of darkness. Oh! take heed unto it and 
turn not from it, for wherein thou turnest from 
the light, thou turnest into darkness, perplexity, 
and sorrow, for the blessed Redeemer has de- 
clared, If therefore the light that is in thee be 

| darkness, how great is that darkness.” 


(To be continued.) 


—— 
For ‘* The Friend.” 
Calumny Repelled. 


That faithful minister of Christ, Thomas 
tory, being at the Yearly Meeting of Mary- 
land, in the year 1699, in company with A Aaron 
Atkinson, from England, and Dr. Griffith 
| Owen, of Philadelphia, an envious priest of the 
Episcopal order, came to one of the public 
meetings, and charged the Society of Friends 
with denying C ‘hrist Jesus, prete nding he could 
| prove it out of their books. He was “ furnish- 
led, says T.S., in his journal with his pre- 
| tended proof, out of that lying, 
; scandalous book, called 
Grass,’ 





g, perverting, 
‘The Snake in the 
which, as we were informed, he used 
to read often among his people. His pretend- 
ed proof amounting to no more than false ac- 
| cusation, we rejected and e x pose ‘d it as such. 

Then his last shift was to call upon us fora 


Truth in the secret of her own heart, she con- | confession of our faith, and directe , his demand 


to our Friend Richard Johns, in particular, 


“We denied that he had any authority to 





make any such demand from us, nor should 
we on bis own account, take any notice of him 
therein, he appearing as an adversary and a 
perverter ; but for the sake of the people were 
willing to say what might be sufficient to sat- 
isfy such as were not prepossessed or preju- 
diced against us. Then R. Johns began and 
proceeded in this manner, viz. : : 
“We believe that the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who was born of the Virgin Mary, being con- 
ceived by the power and influence of the Holy 
Ghost, is the true Messiah and Saviour,—that 
he died upon the cross, at Jerusalem, a propiti- 


ation and sacrifice for the sins of all mankind | 


—ihat he rose from the dead the third day, as- 
cended and sitteth on the right hand of the 
Majesty on High, making intercession for us ; 
and in the fulness of time shall come to judge 


both the living and the dead, and reward all) 


according to their works, All which being 
more fully spoken to by Roger Gill, we asked 
the people if they were satisfied with that 
confession ; and they generally, from all quar- 


ters, answered Yea, yea, yea—it is full—no 


map cap deny it.” 


—<>—— 


THE FRIEND. 


lobservations from the Editor of the Times 
| And while the lowest grades of population are 
fast flowing in upon us from England and Ire- 
land, every means that can be brought to 
counteract its baneful influence upon the morals 
}and peace of our own people, should be kept 
in operation. Within the last forty years, 
| crime appears to have fully kept pace with the 
‘increase of the inhabitants here. The circu- 
| lation of sound principles through well-written 
|books and tracts, is very important,—but to 
give them effect, the fruits of the Holy Spirit 
| should always accompany those who circulate 
them. 
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WANTED 


Situations in Friends’ families in the coun- 
try, for two lads, members of Society, lately 
from Ireland, aged 14 and 17 years. Inquire 
at Friends’ bookstore, No. 84 Arch street. 





Letters of Sarah Grubb, (late Sarah Lynes.) 


The above work is for sale at Friends’ 
bookstore, No. 84 Mulberry street. 





Diep, of typhus fever, in Newport, Wayne county, 
Ind., on the 24th of Eighth month last, Jane M., 
daughter of Jacob and Mary Hackett, in her 20th 
year. The deceased thas, by the mysterious but 
righteous will of Divine Providence, cut down in tho 
“flower of her youth,” was of an unusually cheerful 
disposition, eminently calcutated for the enjuyment of 
life, and previous to the illness which terminated her 
mortal existence, had never been seriously sick. 
During the latter part of her illness, she was most- 
ly delirious ; but during the few lucid intervals with 
which she was favoured, her conversation evinced that 
she had not put off till the period of her sickness, a 
preparation for that “better land” to which she was 
hastening. A few nights before her dissolution, her 
reason returned ; and calling her mother and other 
near relatives around, she told them she should die, 
and that, though she regretted leaving them, she felt 


Railroad Speed.—I\n a late English publi- 
cation it is said that an engine which is suffi- 
cient to draw a given load fifteen miles an 
hour, can only draw half the weight thirty 
miles an hour. An engine which will draw 
two hundred and fifiy tons ten miles an hour, 
can draw only twenty-eight tons thirty miles 
an hour. This shows the great saving of 





willing and prepared to do so: giving them all, parti- 
cularly her only brother, much affectionate and per- 
tinent advice.—Near one o’clock on the 24th of the 
month, her spirit took its flight, so gently and peace- 
fully, that those who were standing around her bed 
were scarcely conscious of the change.—Her loss is 
deeply felt by her immediate relatives, and a large cir- 
cle of friends and acquaintances, particularly those of 
her own age, to whom she was much endeared by her 


Evening Schools for Coloured Men and 
Women. 

“The Association of Friends for the Free 
Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons,” have 
re-opened their Evening Schools for coloured 
adults in the school-house on Raspberry street 





slow speed, and the necessity of high fares to 


pay for rapid driving. 





THE FRIEND. 


and Shields’s alley, between Ninth and Tenth 
and Locust and Spruce streets. —Men’s schoo 
on first floor, entrance on Raspberry street ; 
Women’s school in second story, entrance on 
Shields’s alley ; both schools open five evenings 
in each week. 


animated and amiable disposition ; and to whom she 
is a solemn warning that youth and health are no se- 
curity against death; that the beautiful and youn 
are liable to be stricken down, alike with the old ion 
the feeble. Yet her friends do not “ mourn as those 
without hope,” having a happy belief that she was one 
of the pure in heart, who shall see God. 


TENTH MONTH 6, 1849. 





Crime in England.—The tales of guilt and horror 
which are forced by their very enormity upon the no- 
tice of the journalist appear but too certainly on the 
increase in our own times. Even their extravagance 
and unnaturalness surpass all that we read of such 
doings in years past, and we are sure that, from the 
files of this journal, during the last two years, there 
might be extracted instances of outrageous wickedness 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 
The Winter Term of West-town Boarding- 





, in this city, on Seventh-day morning, the 22d 
ult., Wittiam Jones, a beloved member of the Western 
District Monthly Meeting, in the 73d year of his age. 
E - This dear Friend was an example of great uprightness 
School will commence on Sixth-day, the 26th | and integrity, which, united to a kind disposition and 
of Tenth month. Parents and guardians in- | affable and courteous manners, endeared him to a 
tending to send children to the school, will urge ee oo, It was t' ¢ will of his heaven. 
please make early application to Joseph Snow- | Se eerie ee meee yente of Bia Hes, 


3 ; . be tried by great bodily suffering, and many close 
don, Superintendent, or Joseph Scattergood, | conflicts and baptisms, but through all he was sus- 


Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry street, Philadel. | tained in meek and quiet resignation to the Divine 





far beyond any of those crimes which have hitherto | phia, 


found a place in the formal records of history, as indi- | e : : : é 
eating some signal depravity in the social institations Stages will be provided to convey the children 
to the school, and will leave Douglass’s Hotel, 


of the age. The old definition of murder appears 
Sixth street below Arch street, on Sixth-day, 


almost superseded. “ Malice aforethought,” is now 
among the most venial motives which dictate the shed. | the 26th, and Seventh-day, the 27th of the 
‘Tenth month, at 12 o’clock, m. 


ding of man’s blood, and we see the life of a human | 
being taken upon calculations which could hardly be | 
thought strong enough to lead to the most rudimentary 

essays of theft or perjury. Wholesale poisonings, ei- | 
ther to secure some petty gratuity, or even to gratify 

a mere capricious impulse, are events of almost The dwelling-house attached to the “St 
monthly occurrenco. Only lately we detailed a charge | : 5 ae : 7 


of matricide which has certainly no parallel in the | James street School Estate,” situate on the 
Newgate Calendar, and now we must call attention to | north side of that street, a little west from De- 
another specimen of marder, which, in its sublimated ‘laware Sixth, being now vacant,—the Com- 
atrocity, transcends anything we have yet recorded.— | mittee having charge of “ Friends’ Select 
Senden Sine, Schools,” would have a choice in letting the 
We should not deem it proper to detail such | premises to a small family of Friends, (princi- 
cases in our columns. We have our doubts | pally females, would be preferred.) Should 
of the cause of virtue being promoted by fre-| there be one in want of such an accommoda- 
quently spreading before readers of all ages, tion, the rent will be moderate. 
and temperaments, the suicides and murders; For terms, apply at No. 50 North Fourth 
so ofien occurring, Crime must have arisen }street, or at No. 24 South Twelfih street. 
to a great heightin England to call forth such} Ninth month, 








DWELLING-HOUSE TO LET. 


will; we reverently believe through redeeming love, 
he is now jvined to that company, who, having come 
out of great tribulation, have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 


——, on the morning of the 24th ult., near Haddon- 
field, New Jersey, at the residence of her son-in-law 
Blakey Sharpless, Ann Orrtey, widow of Daniel Of. 
fley,a much esteemed member and clder of the South- 
ern District Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, in the 
87th year of her age. With her lamp trimmed and 

|her light burning, she was as one waiting for her 

| Lord. On one occasion she said, “ Pray for me that I 

| may have an easy passage ;” which request was mer- 
cifully granted. Inthe full and clear enjoyment of 
her mental faculties, sweetly and patiently did she 
wait all the appointed time until her change came. 
In the solemn gathering upon this occasion, how 
touchingly were the survivors of such departed wor- 
| thies admonished, that if they would suffer the desires 

,;on their behalf to be accomplished in them, they 
would experience His guings forth to be prepared as 
the morning, who is from everlasting, 
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